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“I  was  toorn  in  Frederick  County, 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1781.  My  father’s  name 
was  Joshua  Browning  and  my  moth¬ 
er’s  name  was  Nancy.  He  was  a 
farmer  with  limited  means  and  with 
his  wife  resided  cn  a  small  farm; 
having  little  to  recommend  them  in 
this  world  but  an  unsullied  nar 
and  known  only  as  toeing  strictly 

honest,  industrious,  and  truthful. 

“They  lived  a  happy  life  together 
until  they  had  four  children — one 
daughter  named  Dorcas,  and  three 
sons,  Joshua,  Jeremiah,  and  myself, 
called  Meshack.  My  mother  be¬ 
came  a  widow  when  I  was  an  in¬ 
fant  of  two  weeks  old;  and,  after  the 
business  of  the  estate  was  settled, 
there  was  tout  a  trifle  left  for  the 
support  of  the  little  family;  and 
she  was  obliged  to  maintain  herself 
and  children  as  best  she  could.” 

Thus  Meshack  Browning  begins 
the  story  of  his  life  in  his  book, 
“Forty-four  Years  of  the  Life  of  a 
Hunter.”  Coming  to  western  Alle¬ 
gany  County  about  1790,  where  he 
resided  almost  sevently  years — -the 
period  when  the  present  Garrett 
County  was  settled  and  developed — 
a  man  of  keen  observation  and  re¬ 
tentive  memory — Browning’s  auto¬ 
biography  is  intensely  interesting  and 
the  best  account  we  have,  not  only 
of  hunting,  but  also  of  the  early  cus¬ 
toms  and  growth  of  our  County. 

A  few  years  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Nancy  Browning,  with  Jos¬ 
hua  and  Meshack,  joined  their  rel¬ 
atives  and  friends  an  the  “back- 
woods”  at  the  headwaters  of  Flint- 
stone  in  Allegany  County.  Here  Mes¬ 
hack  went  to  live  with  an  Aunt,  the 
wife  of  John  Spurgin,  and  the  Spur- 
gins  induced  him  to  go  with  them 
“to  the  prettiest  country  in  the 
world.”  Early  one  morning,  with 
their  ,packhorses  and  cattle,  they 
started  westward  thru  Cumberland, 
thence  over  the  Braddock  road  to 
the  Little  Crossings,  where  they 
took  the  trail  to  the  Blooming  Rose 
settlement.  The  family  halted  a 
month  or  two  at  Blooming  Rose, 
then  settled  by  the  Buffalo  Marsh, 
(McHenry),  where  they  took  poses- 
sion  of  the  clearing,  garden  and  cab¬ 
in  formerly  occupied  by  the  Friend 
brothers.  The  forests  here  abound¬ 


ed  with  all  kinds  of  wild  animals 
and  bees,  and  the  streams  contain¬ 
ed  trout  without  number. 

“Soon  our  table  was  abundantly 
supplied  with  venison  and  honey; 
and  the  high  fredi  tame  grass  earn¬ 
ed  our  cows  to  give  laige  quantities 
of  milk.” 

At  trie  Buffalo  Marsh  “things  went 
on  well  enough  until  the  news  came 
to  us  that  Gen.  St.  Clair’s  whole 
army  had  been  defeated  and  cut  to 
pieces”  by  the  Indians  in  Ohio.  The 
Spurgins  were  alarmed  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Blooming  Rose.  “In  that 
neighborhood  there  were  some  thir¬ 
ty  or  forty  families,  who  were  not 
so  easily  frightened.  Here  we  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  next  Spring,  being 
1792.”  They  then  moved  across  the 
State  line  into  Virginia,  where  J'as. 
Spurgin  lived;  but  Uncle  John  soon 
“became  restless”  and  moved  back 
to  Blooming  Rose. 

The  Spurgins’  nearest  neighbors 
at  Blooming  Rose  were  an  Irish  fam¬ 
ily  named  McMullen,  and  among 
the  five  McMullen  children  was 
Mary,  then  in  her  twelfth  year!  Mes¬ 
hack  was  six  months  older. 

He  wrote:  “Soon  there  was  a  school 
to  be  made  up,  and  my  uncle  signed 
me  for  three  months,  and,  to  my 
great  pleasure,  Mr.  McMullen  sign¬ 
ed  Mary  and  Hugh. - 1  done  ev¬ 

erything  I  could  to  get  into  her  fa¬ 
vor  until  the  school  broke  up. — I  had 
learned  finely,  and  Mary  had  taken 
every  opportunity  to  assist  me  in  my 
lessons  for  she  had  been  at  school 
three  months  before  ....  and  when 
we  left  school  I  could  read  and  write 
as  well  as  she  could.” 

But  the  course  of  Meshack’s  early 
courtship  was  beset  with  many  dif¬ 
ficulties;  Mary’s  father  did  not  ap-v 
prove.  Then  the  lad’s  aunt,  “unex¬ 
pectedly”  after  being  married  about 
twenty  years,  became  a  mother,  and, 
having  a  child  of  her  own,  she  be¬ 
came  cross  and  cruel  to  Meshack. 
About  this  time,  when  Meshack  was 
almost  sixteen,  he  took  his  first  shot 
at  a  deer,  wounded  it,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  cutting  the  struggling 
animal’s  throat. 

Meshack  Seeks  His  Fortune. 

Believing  himself  now  able  to  face 
the  world  alone,  young  Browning 
bid  his  Mary  a  tender  gooaiby,  and, 
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on  a  winter  day,  started  walking  to¬ 
ward  Wheeling  with  a  dollar  in  his 
pocket.  He  slopped  over  night  with 
his  uncle  James,  then  turned  north 
to  the  Braidock  road  and  Union- 
town,  where  he  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  meet  his  aged  grandfather, 
William  Browning,  and  his  mother, 
Nancy,  who  had  remarried  and  was 
living  in  the  neighborhood.  Meshack 
spent  a  week  with  his  kindred,  then 
walked  on  to  Wheeling,  where  he 
found  work  at  the  home  of  John 
Caldwell. 

While  at  the  Oaldiwell  blockhouse 
Meshack  went  with  a  party  on  his 
first  bear  hunt.  One  of  the  hunters 
wounded  a  bear,  and  Meshack,  hav¬ 
ing  no  gun,  killed  it  with  a  club. 

The  Caldwell’s  had  a  handsome 
daughter,  Nancy,  and  young  Brown¬ 
ing’s  friendship  with  her  was  his  un¬ 
doing;  Nancy  was  sent  away  on  a 
visit,  and  when  Meshack’s  contract 
for  four  months  was  completed  he 
was  discharged,  and  left  Wheeling. 
He  again  visited  his  mother  and 
step-father,,  and  persuaded  them  to 
move  with  him  to  Blooming  Rose, 
and — to  Mary. 

Courtship  and  Marriage 

Of  these  days  at  Blooming  Rose 
Browning  wrote; 

“I  continued  with  great  glee  to 
partake  of  all  the  pleasures,  attend¬ 
ing  the  dances,  shooting  matches, 
etc.;  and  courting  Mary  occasionally, 
till  our  love  was  so  confirmed,  that 
we  were  never  so  well  pleased  in  any 
other  company  but  that  of  ourselves. 
In  the  year  1799,  we  being  each  in 
our  eighteenth  year,  by  the  advice 
of  both  of  our  mothers,  we  agreed 
to  put  an  end,  by  marriage,  to  a 
courtship  of  five  or  six  years’  con¬ 
tinuance.”  Then  Meshack  asked  Mr. 
McMullen  for  his  consent,  and  he 
rather  ungraciously  replied,  “You 
have  had  this  matter  all  arranged 
among  yourselves,  and  I  shall  not 
meddle  with  it  now.  You  may  take 
her  as  soon  as  you  please.” 

So  on  the  last  day  of  April  a  gay 
wedding  party  mounted  horses  at 
Blooming  Rose  “and  rode  at  a  rat¬ 
tling  pace”  thru  forests  fresh-leafed 
and  blossoming  into  Pennsylvania. 

“In  a  few  hours  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  magistrate’s  office,  and  were 
soon  called  to  stand  up  before  that 


sagacious  officer,  who  was  a  Presby¬ 
terian,  and  professed  great  piety.  He 
gave  us  such  a  lengthy  exhortation 
that  I  became  tired  of  his  noise; 
but  at  length  he  got  into  the  right 
way  by  saying,  “What  God  hath 
joined  together  let  no  man  put  asun¬ 
der.” 

“Mr.  McMullen,  having  become 
somewhat  softened,  through  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  friends,  had  prepared  a 
dinner  for  our  little  but  light-heart¬ 
ed  party,  and  the  night  was  spent 
with  music  and  dancing.” 

The  young  couple  had  each  other 
but  they  had  no  home  prepared,  tho 
Meshack  had  traded  his  horse  “for 
a  small  squatter’s  farm — and  a  good 
cabin.”  He  traded  his  flint-lock  gun 
for  a  cow.  They  loaded  their  “little 
goods”  on  a  sled  and  moved  into 
the  new  home. 

Two  happy  years  passed  on  the 
Blooming  Rose,  the  young  husband 
fanning  a  little  and  hunting  a  great 
deal;  The  census  enumerator  in 
1800  listed  Meshack  Browning,  age 
19,  as  head  of  a  family  of  three:  lit¬ 
tle  Dorcas  had  arrived. 

By  this  time  I  had,  by  trading, 
managed  to  obtain  three  cows  and 
eleven  sheep,  which,  with  my  colt, 
constituted  all  my  property.” 

But  Browning  had  only  a  squat¬ 
ter’s  right  to  his  little  farm,  and 
early  in  1801  “a  false  claimant  came.” 
The  pioneers  decided  to  move  to 
that  hunter’s  paradise  “The  Glades.” 

In  Bear  Creek  Glades 

“Our  goods  being  all  packed  up, 
Mary  and  our  little  daughter  were 
placed  on  uncle’s  horse,  and  we  took 
the  path  for  Bear  Creek  Glades.  As 
we  were  late  in  starting  we  did  not 
reach  our  destined  home  that  day 
but  stopped  at  Mr.  William  Hoy’s 
farm,  within  three  miles  of  our  de¬ 
stination.  He  and  his  lady  were  not 
only  exceedingly  kind  to  us,  but  re¬ 
joiced  at  having  a  neighbor  so  near 
to  them.  In  the  morning,  after  eat¬ 
ing  a  late  breakfast,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hoy  saddled  their  horses,  and  ac¬ 
companied  us  to  our  new  home, 
which  I  will  here  describe. 

“It  consisted  of  the  remains  of  an 
old  cabin,  which  had  been  torn  down 
to  the  joists  by  hunters,  and  burnt 
for  firewood.  I  had  it  again  raised 
to  its  former  height,  and  covered 


with  clapboards;  but  it  had  neither 
floor,  chimney,  nor  door — a  hole  cut 
through  the  wall  being  the  only  way 
to  get  in  or  out.  After  we  arrived 
at  our  house,  the  first  thing  which 
greeted  us  was  a  very  large  rattle¬ 
snake,  which  lay  coiled  up  in  the 
house,  but  which  we  soon  despatched. 
We  commenced  stowing  our  bed  and 
clothing  on  the  ground  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  house,  while  the  horses 
were  nipping  the  grass  outside.  An¬ 
other  rattlesnake  was  discovered 
outside  of  the  house,  but  was  soon 
killed.  The  loading  being  all  laid  in 
the  house,  the  two  pretty  women 
(for  Mrs.  Hoy  was  also  a  very  pretty 
lady)  seated  themselves  on  the 
clothes,  to  rest  a  little. 

“In  a  short  time,  it  being  proposed 
to  take  a  cold  dinner  of  meat,  bread 
and  butter,  Mary  took  her  bucket, 
and  asked  me  where  the  spring  was. 
This  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  a 
large  swamp,  matted  with  high 
weeds,  twisted  with  wild  hops  in  all 
directions,  making  the  worst  kind  of 
a  thicket.  I  pointed  her  to  the  little 
path  I  had  made  while  I  was  work¬ 
ing  at  the  house,  and  told  her  to 
look  out  for  snakes. 

“‘Oh!  said  she,  ‘I  will  keep  the 
dogs  before  me,  and  they  will  smell 
them.  I  am  not  afraid  if  I  have 
Watch  with  me.’ 

“Off  she  ran  for  water;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  dogs  reached  the 
swamp,  than  out  rushed  five  wolves, 
some  passing  on  one  side  of  Mary, 
and  some  on  the  other;  she  hissing 
on  the  dogs,  and  calling  to  me  to 
look  out  for  wolves.  But  they  all  es¬ 
caped  my  rifle,  owing  to  the  high 
and  thick  weeds.  Our  dinner  being 
finished,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoy,  together 
with  Uncle  Spurgin  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  got  ready  to  go  home. 

“  ‘Now,’  thought  I,  ‘I  shall  see  my 
poor  little  wife  have  another  cry.” 

“When  her  father  bid  her  fare¬ 
well,  he  said:  ‘You  have  got  yourself 
into  a  hard-looking  place.’ 

“  ‘It  is  so,  father,’  she  replied;  ‘but 
outside  this  dreadful  thicket,  it  is 
the  most  beautiful  country  I  ever 
saw.’  ” 

Mary’s  “dreadful  thicket’  of  one 
hundred  thirty  four  years  ago  is  now 
part  of  the  fine  farm  of  Archibald 
Glotfelty,  about  one  and  a  half 


miles  northeast  of  McHenry.  The 
“old  cabin”  stood  above  the  Glot¬ 
felty  spring  near  the  present  locust 
grove. 

Browning’s  neighbors  here  were 
three  new  settlers — Col.  John  Lynn, 
Wm.  W.  Hoye  and  James  Drane.”AU 
except  myself  were  engaged  in  clear¬ 
ing  farms  and  wanted  help;  as  I  was 
a  good  hand  at  log-rollings  and 
house  raisings,  we  .all  soon  became 
acquainted,  and  really  fond  of  each 
other.” 

“Mary  was  contented  in  her  new 
home;  and  while  I  furnished  meat 
and  bread,  she  made  as  sweet  butter 
as  ever  was  eaten,  and  laid  away 
enough  for  winter  use.  There  were 
thousands  of  wild  bees,  and  from 
each  hive  I  discovered  I  got  from 
two  to  ten  gallons  of  honey.  I  could 
sell  deer  skins  at  any  time  in  the 
old  settlement;  for  in  those  days 
many  men,  and  almost  all  the  boys, 
wore  buckskin  pants  and  hunting 
shirts.  I  used  to  take  my  skins  to 
the  mill,  and  leave  them  there,  and 
the  farmers  would  leave  me  their 
value  in  grain;  and  for  bear  meat 
I  received  four  dollars  a  hundred. 
In  that  way  I  bought  flax  and  wool, 
and  Mary  carded  it  by  hand,  spun, 
wove,  and  made  it  into  clothing..  She 
done  washing,  knitting,  housework, 
milking  and  churning,  besides  keep¬ 
ing  herself,  her  children,  and  my¬ 
self  always  cleanly  and  nicely  dress¬ 
ed. 

“This  was  the  manner  in  which 
people  lived  in  those  times;  and  I 
have  often  thought  that  if  time 
could  be  suddenly  set  back  sixty 
years,  and  everything  restored  to  the 
same  condition  it  was  in  then,  our 
young  people  would  not  know  what 
to  do.” 

Meshack  Browning’s  book  was 
published  in  1859  In  this  good  year 
1935,  if  Garrett  County  were  sud¬ 
denly  set  back  a  hundred  thirty-five 
years,  both  young  and  old  would 
find  it  as  difficult  to  adapt  themsel¬ 
ves  to  their  new  environment  as 
Adam  and  his  family  on  being  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
when  fig  leaves  were  the  fashion, 
instead  of  the  linsey-woolsey  and 
buckskin  of  Browning’s  day. 

Prom  a  hunter’s  viewpoint  Mesh¬ 
ack  Browning  had  chosen  his  ground 
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well.  Within  a  few  hours  travel  he 
had  the  Glades  and  valleys  of  Bear 
Creek  and  Little  Crossing's,  the 
Green  Glades,  the  Yough  Glades, 
Negro  and  Meadow  Mountains,  the 
Youghiogheny  Valley.  This  was  his 
kingdom,  and  its  wild  tribes  of  bear, 
deer,  wolf,  cat,  turkey — all  paid  tri¬ 
bute  at  the  crack  of  his  trusty  rifle 
and  the  bark  of  faithful  dogs. 

Our  Prince  among  hunters  pros¬ 
pered  in  Bear  Creek  Glades;  in  1805 
he  was  assessed  with  three  horses, 
twelve  cattle — total  valuation  $164. 

But  about  1806  his  mother  and 
step-father  visited  the  Glades  and 
persuaded  the  Brownings  to  return 
with  them  to  Ohio.  Meshack  sold 
his  cattle  and  hogs  to  Dr.  Brooke 
for  $175.  Unfortunately  four  of  his 
horses  died  and  the  other  was  sick; 
worst  of  all,  when  the  time  came  to 
start  West,  Brooke  refused  to  pay. 
“And  there  I  was,  with  not  a  living 
beast  but  that  sick  mare  and  one 
dog,  for  Watch  had  died  of  the  dis¬ 
temper.” 

They  could  not  go  West.  Meshack 
was  “completely  ruined,”  ,and  too 
discouraged  even  to  hunt;  but  Mary 
went  to  Sang  Run  and  bought  on 
credit  of  a  peddler  two  pounds  of 
powder  and  four  pounds  of  lead, 
“which  she  brought  home  and  gave 
me  saying,  ‘Here  Meshack,  is  pow¬ 
der  and  lead  enough  to  last  you  all 
the  fall.  .  .  .  Take  your  gun  and  try 
your  luck.”  At  daybreak  Meshack 
was  off  to  the  bear’s  feeding  grou¬ 
nds;  the  second  day  he  found  them 
and  killed  three — more  than  meat 
enough  for  the  winter;  but  during 
that  fall  he  saw  twenty  bears  and 
killed  seventeen  of  them. 

Browning  at  the  Senging  Ground. 

Meshack  then  bought  of  Dr. 
Brooke,  for  $30,  a  military  lot  at 
Sang  Run,  now  part  of  the  Wm.  H. 
Hoye  farm.  In  February,  1807,  he 
began  clearing  his  land  and  cutting 
timbers  for  a  log  house,  living  mean¬ 
while  with  his  wife  and  four  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  10x12  ft.  old  hunting  cab¬ 
in  of  John  Friend,  Jr., 

Settles  Down  On,  Ginseng  Run 

Meshack  finally  made  his  home 
at  Sang  Run.  In  1816  he  bought 
military  lot  No.  1472  and  part  of 
lot  1471 — 75  acres  for  $400;  in  two 


years  he  completed  his  payments  and 
got  his  first  deed  to  land,  signed  by 
Charles  Friend.  These  lots  had 
been  patented  in  1800  by  the  pioneer 
Gabriel  Friend;  almost  continuous¬ 
ly  since  1818,  this  land  has  been 
Browning  property,  and  is  now  part 
of  the  farms  of  George  D.  and  J. 
Frank  Browning. 

In  order  to  pay  for  his  farm,  Mes¬ 
hack  and  the  old  peddler  sold  a  wag¬ 
on  loan  of  venison  in  the  “Federal 
City.”  Another  year  he  killed  four¬ 
teen  bears  and  took  the  meat  to  Bal¬ 
timore;  on  this  trip  thru  Frederick 
County,  he  met  his  long-lost  broth¬ 
er,  Jeremiah. 

Meshack  built  a  log  house  near 
a  spring  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
Sang  Run  road.  James  and  Rachel 
McMullen  lived  with  him  here  un¬ 
til  they  were  carried  to  the  Sang 
Run  graveyard  nearby.  About  1825 
he  built  a  modest  one  and  a  half 
story  log  house  on  the  bank  of  Sang 
Run,  the  site  of  which  is  still  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  old  chimney  of  the  “Mes¬ 
hack  Browning  house.” 

Finding  he  had  a  fair  mill  site  at 
Sang  Run,  Meshack  bought  of  Jas. 
Cunningham,  a  pair  of  millstones, 
and  in  1826,  built  a  grist  mill  at  a 
cost  of  about  $400 — a  great  conven¬ 
ience  to  the  neighbors,  who  form¬ 
erly  had  to  go  ten  miles  to  the  mill 
at  Selby’s  Fort.  The  Sang  Run  Mill 
was  operated  until  about  1892;  the 
last  miller  S.  McClelland  Friend,  sold 
the  mill  property  in  1903  to  the 
County  for  the  site  of  the  present 
public  school.  We  regret  to  add 
that  the  School  Board  allowed  the 
old  mill  stones  to  be  trucked  away 
last  year  to  a  service  station  at  Deep 
Creek  bridge. 

Cunningham  vs.  Browning 

Farmer,  miller,  land  speculator; 
Browning  now  devoted  less  time  to 
hunting  and  more  to  business. 

On  Nov.  1,  1826,  Meshack  Brown¬ 
ing  obtained  from  the  State  a  war¬ 
rant  for  210  acres  of  land,  begin¬ 
ning  “on  or  near  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Little  Crossings”  at  a  large 
spring  called  “Browning’s  Spring,” 
on  Nov.  5th  he  had  the  survey  made 
— a  long  narrow  tract  in  the  shape 
of  a  gun — for  which  he  applied  for 
patent  under  the  name  of  “Brown- 


ing’s  Hunting  Ground.”  Unfortun¬ 
ately  James  Cunningham  held  earl¬ 
ier  warrants  for  ‘‘Cheviot  Dale,” 
2480  acres,  surveyed  Jan.  8,  1827,  and 
Browning’s  survey  crossed  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  claim. 

A  cavaet  case  was  tried  in  1827 
at  Annapolis,  Meshack  attending, 
and  the  court,  decided  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff,  on  the  theory  that  the 
State  cannot  grant  land  previously 
granted,  paid  for  and  not  escheated. 
Costs  were  assessed  on  the  defend¬ 
ant,  but  permission  was  given  to 
amend  his  survey  certificate  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  Cunningham  land. 

Brownipg  later  (bought  or  pat¬ 
ented  other  tracts  of  land,  including 
‘‘Browning  Manor”  768  1-4  acres,  on 
Muddy  Creek  between  the  Maryland 
West  Virginia  disputed  boundary 
lines;  this  tract  was  resurveyed  for 
him  in  1853  and  patented  to  him 
in  1857. 

“After  the  Sweet  comes  the  Bitter” 

Mary  Me  Mullen  of  the  Blooming 
Rose,  for  forty  years  faithfully  shar¬ 
ed  the  joys  and  hardships  of  her 
pioneer  husband’s  life — his  trials 
and  triumphs.  She  reared  for  him 
eleven  robust  sons  and  daughters. 

Then  one  fatal  day,  Mary  was  re¬ 
turning  from  a  brief  visit  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  Rachel  Friend, 
near  Deep  Creek,  riding  a  “horse 
that  was  wild  and  scary;  but  as  he 
was  a  fine  pacer,  and  she  was  an 
excellent  rider,  and  afraid  of  noth¬ 
ing,  she  selected  him;”  she  support¬ 
ed  a  little  granddaughter  on  the  side 
saddle  in  front  of  her.  Passing  thru 
the  woods,  the  horse  became  frigh¬ 
tened  at  a  little  boy,  Edward  Hoye; 
it  made  a  quick  bound  and  threw 
Mrs.  Browning  flat  on  the  road;  the 
child  was  unhurt.  Mary  survived  the 
accident — an  invalid — three  years, 
until  January  29,  1839. 

“It  may  be  truly  said  of  this 
estimable  lady,  that,  though  reared 
in  the  wilderness,  every  trait  that 
adorns  the  female  character  shone 
brightly  in  her:  she  was  a  dutiful 
child,  a  most  exemplary  mother,  a 
devoted  wife,  and  a  true  friend.” — 
Edward  Stabler. 

Meshack's  grief  at  the  loss  of  his 
Mary  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the 
poem  he  wrote  to  her  memory,  be¬ 
ginning: 


I’ve  heard  that  first  and  early  love 
Outlives  all  other  dreams; 

But  memory  of  my  first  great  grief 
To  me  more  lasting  seems. 

And  ending: 

Our  sweetest  hours  glide  swiftly  by, 
And  leave  the  faintest  trace; 

But  that  deep  mark  that  sorrow 
wears 

No  time  can  e’er  efface. 

Remarriage 

Realizing  he  must  have  a  house¬ 
keeper — Sally  having  married — Mes¬ 
hack  decided  to  follow  the  advice  of 
his  departed  wife,  and  “seek  some 
good  woman  as  a  companion.”  He 
first  directed  his  attention  to  a  wi¬ 
dow  whom  Mary  had  suggested,  but 
“before  any  engagement  was  enter¬ 
ed  into  she  was  seized  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  fever,  and  survived  its  attacks 
but  a  few  days.” 

At  this  time  Browning  was  one  of 
the  assessors  of  Allegany  County, 
and  was  boarding  in  Cumberland. 
Here  he  met  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Smith, 
mother  of  his  hostess;  after  much 
opposition  and  many  delays,  they 
were  married  in  1841,  without  ask¬ 
ing  the  “consent”  of  anybody,  the 
Bishop  finally  ordering  a  reluctant 
priest  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

In  1855  Meshack’s  second  wife 
suffered  a  severe  stroke  of  “palsy”, 
but  survived  two  years,  when  she 
died  of  a  second  stroke. 

“We  lived  together  sixteen  years 
In  quiet,  love  and  peace; 

And  then  misfortune  dire  decreed 
Our  happiness  should  cease.” 

Meshack’s  Last  Years 
After  the  loss  of  his  second  wife, 
Mr.  Browning’s  home  was  with  his 
son  William  at  Sang  Run,  but  he 
made  extended  visits  with  his  child¬ 
ren  on  Muddy  Creek  and  with  Nancy 
at  Hoyes.  During  two  or  three  years 
he  was  busily  at  work  on  his  book. 
Tho  much  afflicted  by  rheumatism 
he  was  able  to  travel. 

Meshack’s  grandson,  Thomas  J. 
Browning,  recalls  a  visit  by  his 
grandfather  at  the  home  of  John  L. 
in  Pleasant  Valley.  One  day  the  old 
gentleman  expressed  a  desire  to  go 
fishing. 

Thomas  dug  the  bait  and  accom¬ 
panied  him  as  he  hobbled  with  the 
help  of  two  canes  to  the  junction 
of  Plney  Run  with  Deep  Creek, 
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where  Meshack,  observing  a  fallen 
pine  told  the  boy  he  and  Hugh  Me 
Mullen  had  cut  the  tree  years  before, 
believing  they  had  treed  a  small 
bear,  but  the  animal  turned  out  to 
be  only  a  coon. 

Prom  the  creek  they  caught  a 
string  of  large  trout.  This  was  one 
of  Browning’s  last  fishing  trips. 

In  the  later  50s  he  killed  his  last 
deer,  hunting  with  his  son,  Allen, 
who  was  operating  a  water  power 
saw  mill  on  Deep  Creek,  and  during 
the  last  year  of  his  life  the  old  hun¬ 
ter  captured  in  his  traps  an  otter 
and  a  catamount. 

On  a  November  day  in  1859 — his 
life  work  done,  his  book  published — 
Meshack  Browning  rode  three  miles 
from  Sang  Run  to  visit  his  daughter, 
Nancy  Mattingly;  he  contracted  a 
severe  cold  which  developed  into 
pneumonia,  and  was  ill  a  week  or 
ten  days,  then  passed  serenely  to  a 
happy  hunting  ground,  November  19, 
aged  nearly  seventy-nine  years. 

The  night  he  died  one  of  those 
watching  at  his  bedside  remarked 
the  abundance  of  chestnuts  that  au¬ 
tumn.  The  stricken  old  hunter  heard, 
and,  rousing  hhnself  said,  “The  bears 
will  be  there.” 

His  body  was  buried  in  the  Cath¬ 
olic  cemetery  at  Hoyes,  just  across 
the  road  from  the  Mattingly  house 
where  he  died.  Here  his  ashes  rest 
by  those  of  his  two  faithful  Marys, 
and  a  respectable  monument,  “erect¬ 
ed  by  his  children  and  grandchild¬ 
ren”,  marks  their  graves. 

Children  of  Meshack  and  Mary 
Browning 

(1)  Dorcas,  born  1800;  married 
Joseph  Kelly.  They  resided  at 
Cranesville,  W.  Va. 

(2)  Rachael,  1802;  married  Joseph 
Friend.  Resided  on  Deep  Creek. 

(3)  William,  1804;.  married  1879 
(1)  Elizabeth  Drane.  (2)  Anne  De¬ 
witt.  He  resided  on  the  Browning 
farm  at  Sang  Run,  where  he  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  operated 
the  mill. 

(4)  Jane,  1806;  married  Joab 
Browning.  Resided  at  Glade  Cabin. 

(5)  John  Lynn,  1809-1895;  mar¬ 
ried  Mariah  Thayer  (d.  1900).  Lived 
at  Sang  Run  and  Pleasant  Valley. 

(6)  Nancy,  1812;  married  (l)Dom- 


nick  Mattingly  of  Sang  Run  and 
Hoyes.  married  (2)  John  Kitzmiller. 

(7)  James,  1814;  married  Amelia 
(Meeny)  Bernard.  Resided  Browning 
Manor  on  Muddy  Creek. 

(8)  Thomas,  1817;  married  Susan 
Dewitt.  Resided  on  Muddy  Creek. 

(9)  Sally,  1820;  married  Adam 
Nethkin.  Resided  on  Muddy  Creek. 

10)  Allen  Meshack,  1822;  married 
Hannah  Kirkpatrick.  Resided  at 
Sang  Run  and  Bloomington,  Ill. 

(11)  Jeremiah,  1825;  married  Mary 
Dick.  Resided  on  Muddy  Creek. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Meshack 
Browning  had  122  living  descend¬ 
ants,  and  as  late  as  1875  all  his 
children  except  Rachael  attended  a 
family  reunion  and  dance  at  the 
Browning  Hotel  in  Oakland. 

Among  those  who  have  occupied 
positions  of  public  trust  and  honor 
in  Garrett  County  was  Richard  T. 
Browning,  2nd  Lieutenant,  2nd  Md. 
Reg.,  who  was  wounded  at  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.  He  was  elected  as  a  Demo¬ 
crat  to  the  House  of  Delegates  in 
1873,  and  State  Senator  in  1885; 
appointed  State  Inspector  of  Mines 
in  1888  and  later  served  as  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Fisheries. 

Edward  A.  Browning,  a  teacher, 
served  as  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  1900-12. 

Nathan  C.  Browning  resides  on 
the  old  Browning  farm  at  Sang  Run, 
~  where  he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

George  D.  Browning  was  County 
Commissioner,  1917-34.  These  are 
children  of  William  Browning. 

Thomas  J.  Obom  1847)  and  Able 
S.  (born  1854),  children  of  John  L. 
Browning  and  noted  old  time  fidd¬ 
lers,  are  living  in  Pleasant  Valley. 

Meshack  Browning:  the  Man 

Edward  Stabler,  writing  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  Browning’s  book,  said: 

“The  character  of  the  Author  has 
passed  unscathed  through  a  long  life; 
and,  though  he  is  now  verging  on 
fourscore  years,  it  stands  as  high,  to 
say  the  least,  as  that  of  any  other 
individual,  for  integrity,  strong  in¬ 
tellect,  generous  feelings,  and  heroic 
courage,  whether  in  combatting  with 
savage  beasts  of  prey,  or  in  struggl¬ 
ing  against  the  stream  of  poverty 
and  adversity  with  which  he  had  to 
contend.” 


Jacob  Brown  wrote  of  him:  “He 
was  very  positive  and  strong  in  his 
nature,  as  every  line  in  his  rugged 
face  shows.  He  was  a  powerful  man 
in  physique.” 

Writing  of  his  great  grandfather 
R.  Getty  Browning,  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  says:  “In  comparing  the  hunt¬ 
ing  experiences  of  Meshack  Brown¬ 
ing  with  those  of  other  pioneer 
characters  it  is  my  feeling  that  he 
undoubtedly  killed  more  game  than 
any  other  except  perhaps  Buffalo 
Bill.  For  the  reason  that  he  not  only 
hunted  in  what  was  truly  a  hunter’s 
paradise,  heavily  stocked  with  deer 
and  bears,  but  he  had  the  incentive 
as  well  as  the  desire  to  kill  a  great 
deal  of  game. 

“The  early  pioneers  had  but  little 
domestic  stock  and  probably  did  not 
rely  much  upon  home  grown  meat 
in  view  of  the  unlimited  supply  of 
wild  game,  and  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  venison  and  bear  meat,  as 
well  as  for  the  skins,  grandfather 
was  encouraged  to  hunt  much  more 
industriously  than  had  it  only  been 
a  matter  of  supplying  the  needs  of 
his  awn  family.  In  all  his  hunting 
experiences  it  is  easily  seen  that  he 
was  a  sportsman  as  well  as  a  hunter 
and  that  he  had  a  keen  appreciation 
of  everything  that  made  life  in  the 
wilderness  attractive.” 

Browning’s  own  estimate  of  the 
number  of  animals  he  killed  is,  from 
1800  to  2000  deer,  from  300  to  400 
bears,  about  50  panthers  and  cata¬ 
mounts,  with  scores  of  wolves  and 
wildcats.  But  he  never  killed  wan- 
tomly,  and  when  he  died  the  forests 
of  his  hunting  ground  were  well 
stocked  with  game  and  the  streams 
teemed  -with  fish.  It  was  the  next 
generation  that  almost  exterminated 
the  wild  life  of  Garrett  County. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that,  thru 
the  able  enforcement  of  State  pro¬ 
tective  game  laws  by  a  great  grand¬ 
son — Richard  S.  Browning,  Deputy 
Game  Warden  for  ten  years — deer, 
turkeys  and  other  game  are  being 
restored  to  their  rightful  place  in 
our  forests,  as  well  as  fish  to  our 
streams.  During  the  last  short  “open 
season,”  fifty  bucks  were  reported  to 
the  Warden  as  killed  by  licensed 


hunters  in  Garrett. 

Political  and  Public  Life 

Meshack  Browning  began  his  po¬ 
litical  career  as  a  Federalist.  He 
wrote: 

“In  those  days  politics  were  but 
little  understood,  and  all  the  voters 
in  the  Glade  country  were  Federal¬ 
ists,  except  one,  old  Mr.  George 
Rhinehart.” 

Most  of  this  party  opposed  the 
war  of  1812,  yet  Col.  Lynn,  “an  old 
Federalist,”  very  wisely  advised: 
“Browning,  do  all  you  can  to  prevent 
war;  but  if  it  comes,  do  all  you  can 
to  bring  it  to  an  honorable  and  spee¬ 
dy  close.” 

Meshack  appears  to  have  intend¬ 
ed  to  follow  his  friend’s  advice  when 
the  war  came.  He  was  a  sergeant 
in  the  militia  company  at  Shelby’s 
Port;  when  drafted  he  went  with 
the  detachment  to  Cumberland,  but 
on  being  enrolled  as  a  private  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  company,  he  refused  to 
serve  and  returned  to  his  home. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  commission¬ 
ed  as  captain,  and  went  to  Shelby’s 
Port  to  take  command  of  the  Com¬ 
pany;  a  riot  followed,  and  Meshack 
had  his  famous  fight  with  Shannon 
at  Hoffman’s  Mill.  So  ended  Cap¬ 
tain  Browning’s  military  career. 

“I  have  longed  for  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  repair  that  much  lamented 
act  (his  refusal  to  march  to  the 
front  from  Cumberland).  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  I  am  now  an  old  man  .  .  .  1 
could  stop  a  ball  that  might  kill  a 
more  useful  man.” 

After  the  war  Meshack  joined  the 
party  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  and 
was  an  active  Democrat  until  the 
end  of  his  days.  For  many  years  he 
was  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  Sang 
Run;  he  ran  for  Delegate  in  1847; 
the  result  was  Browning  (Dem.) 
1456  votes,  Lynn  (Whig)  1655. 

Rouse  Ye  Democrats! 

By  Meshack  Browning. 
(Written  for  the  campaign  of  1855). 
Come  all  you  Allegany  Democrats, 

Of  Country  and  of  town; 

Come  dress  yourselves  like  gentle¬ 
men, 

Of  honor  and  renown. 

For  you  have  proved  your  claim 

To  the  honorable  name 

Of  Jackson’s  Democracy. 
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When  foul  and  fierce  prescription 
Was  staring  you  in  the  face, 

You  took  a  bold  position 
And  firmly  held  your  place. 

While  enemies  were  gath’ring  round. 
In  search  of  midnight  sprees, 
They  were  fully  bent, 

With  a  fine  intent, 

To  destroy  your  liberties. 

They  raised  a  congregation, 

Saying,  “Something  must  be  done, 
Down  at  the  old  plantation, 
Nearby  the  old  Sang  Run.” 

Both  foul  and  fair  were  gathered 
there 

To  make  a  great  parade; 

There  were  Sam  and  Joe, 

And  Cook,  you  know, 

And  the  hero  from  Oakland  Glade. 
Then  a  message  was  sent  out 
quick 

That  a  speech  would  there  be  made, 
Before  the  friends  of  the  mid¬ 
night  clique, 

By  the  hero  from  Oakland  Glade. 
But  Semmes’  friends  all  stood 
firm, 

And  not  the  least  dismayed, 

For  they  had  no  cares,  neither 
love  nor  fears. 

For  the  hero  from  Oakland  Glade. 

Thanks  to  kind  providence, 

That  smiled  upon  our  side, 

We  defeated  all  their  schemes, 
And  humbled  Oakland’s  pride. 

Hurrah  for  Semmes  and  Kildow, 
Hurrah  for  Doctor  Frey; 

Hurrah  for  F.  B.  Tower, 

Likewise  for  J.  M.  Schley; 

Hurrah  for  Moses  Rawlings, 

Tom  White  and  Joseph  Wicks; 

With  Semmes  and  Schley  united, 
We’ll  catch  them  in  all  tricks. 

Stand  back  you  midnight  prowlers 
Your  labor  is  in  vain. 

To  know  that  you  are  beaten 
To  every  man  is  plain. 

And  you  yourselves  are  well  aware 
That  you  were  beaten  fair, 

And  no  right  to  complain, 

And  the  something  we  have  lately 
done, 

Next  fall  we’ll  do  again. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  will  retire 
And  bid  you  all  goodbye; 

Your  friendships  still  I  do  desire, 
And  hope  you  won’t  deny. 
Religious  Life 

The  first  Roman  Catholic  con¬ 


gregation  in  what  is  now  Garrett 
County,  was  organized  at  Blooming 
Rose,  and  the  mission  priest  there 
was  active  in  securing  converts  and 
building  up  his  church. 

The  Browning  and  McMullen  fam¬ 
ilies  were  Protestants,  but  Mary 
Browning,  on  visits  to  relatives  ana 
friends  at  Blooming  Rose  came  in 
contact  with  the '  new  church  ana 
its  pastor,  and  her  association  with 
the  Cathodes  there  overcame  her 
Scotch-Irish  religious  prejudices: 
she  became  a  devout  Catholic  and 
was  instrumental  in  converting  her 
husband.  Their  children  split  on  the 
question  of  churdh  affiliation,  some 
following  their  parents’  example, 
others  becoming  Protestants. 

In  his  book  Mr.  Browning  wrote 
nothing  of  churches  or  sects,  but  he 
was  apparently  a  Bible  student.  In 
1804  he  was  assessed  with  “Shad- 
rach,  Meshack  and  Abednego,”  17 
7-8  acres,  valuation  $5.85 — -the  site 
of  his  glade  cabin,  doubtless  so 
named  by  him  because  of  the  “Mes¬ 
hack”  and  because  he  was  then  be¬ 
ing  tried  in  the  “fiery  furnace”  ot 
poverty  and  the  pioneer  life. 

Meshack  Browning  lived  a  tem¬ 
perate  life;  he  seldom  used — and 
never  abused  the  use  of — intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors  or  tobacco. 

Forty-Four  Years  of  the  Life  of  a 
Hunter 

By  Meshack  Browning 
Published  by  J.  B.  Lippencott 
Company,  Philadelphia. 

This  autobiography  of  Meshack 
Browning  is  one  of  America’s  hunt¬ 
ing  classics.  It  was  written  primar¬ 
ily  as  a  collection  of  hunting  stories, 
but  the  careful  reader  finds  in  it 
also  a  vivid  picture  of  pioneer  life 
and  much  of  the  early  history  of 
western  Allegany  County. 

Mr.  Browning  during  his  later 
years  often  told  stories  of  his  life 
as  a  hunter  to  friends  and  visitors, 
among  whom  was  Edward  Stabler 
of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  at  Washington.  Mr.  Stab¬ 
ler,  finally  persuaded  the  old  hunter 
to  write  his  stories  for  publication; 
Stabler  made  necessary  corrections 
of  grammar  in  the  manuscript  and 
drew  the  illustrations,  except  the 
frontispiece,  which  is  a  photograph 
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of  the  author — the  dogs  and  deer 
being  a  fanciful  addition  by  the 
artist;  the  book  was  published  es¬ 
sentially  as  written  by  the  author. 

The  first  edition  of  “Life  of  a 
Hunter,”  appeared  in  1859  and  the 
last  was  printed  in  1928.  It  was 
written  by  Mr.  Browning  at  his  Sang 
Run  home  and  while  visiting  child¬ 
ren  and  grandchildren.  He  wrote 
with  a  quill  pen,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  boys  to  find  the  quills  and 
fashion  them  into  the  many  pens  re¬ 
quired. 

The  manuscript  is  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Richard  Stabler  Browning  of 
Oakland.  It  is  written  on  both  sides 
of  note  paper  in  Meshack’s  own 
hand;  the  penmanship  is  very  good 
and  errors  of  spelling  comparative¬ 
ly  few.  Reading  the  manuscript  we 
appreciate  the  author’s  statement, 
when,  writing  of  his  only  term  in 
school,  he  says: 

“I  had  learned  finely,  ....  but 
never  did  a  boy  exert  himself  with 
more  ambition  than  I  did  on  that 
occasion  for  I  was  determined  to  be 
as  fast  as  herself  (as  Mary)  at  all 
events,  and  either  Mary  or  I  would 
be  at  the  head  of  the  class  almost 
every  night.” 

The  typJcal  pioneer  settler  was  a 
man  of  varied  accomplishments — 
farmer,  mechanic,  carpenter,  -hunt¬ 
er — but  he  rarely  developed  literary 
ability.  Browning’s  educational  op¬ 
portunities  wrere  limited  to  one  term 
in  the  Blooming  Rose  school  and  to 
a  few  books,  but  these,  coupled  with 
a  keen  mind,  retentive  memory  and 
facility  of  expression,  enabled  him 
to  compose  a  classic  in  prose;  the 
verses  to  the  memories  of  his  Mary’s 
are  of  real  merit.  He  was  fond  of 
music  and  dancing;  at  the  Cald¬ 
well’s  he  “was  often  called  on  to 
sing  ‘Sinclair’s  Defeat,”  or  some  oth¬ 
er  song  for  which  the  family  had  a 
fancy.”  He  was  a  fair  violinist  of 
the  old  school. 

In  his  book  Browning  is  always 
the  hero  of  his  stories.  And  why 
not?  He  was  writing  Meshack  Brow¬ 
ning’s  “Life.” 

He  does  not  mention  those  other 
great  hunters  of  his  day,  Christian 
Garlitz  and  Holmes  Wiley;  probably 
Meshack  never  hunted  with  them, 


since  he  usually  hunted  alone.  He  did 
write  of  hunting  with  his  neighbors, 
among  them  “John  Friend,  a  great 
coward.”  But  John  Friend,  Jr.,  was 
not  a  coward.  Meshack  doubtless 
meant  that  Friend  was  more  cau¬ 
tious  than  he  (Browning),  who 
would  follow  a  bear  into  his  den, 
and  despatch  a  wounded  and  des¬ 
perate  beast  with  his  knife.  Yet 
Meshach  was  not  reckless;  he  un¬ 
derstood  the  habits  and  dispositions 
of  the  wild  tribes  so  well,  he  knew 
how  to  take  them.  He  was  never 
severely  wounded  by  wild  animals. 

We  regret  that  Browning  did  not 
write  more  of  his  neighbors;  his 
keen  observation  and  forceful  ex¬ 
pression  put  into  writing  would  have 
preserved  for  us  much  of  our  pio¬ 
neer  history  which  has  been  lost 
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Browning  Ancestry. 


The  Browning  family  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  oldest  that  we  have  any 
record  of.  The  first  reference  we 
have  to  these  people  is  that  they 
were  known  as  a  savage  trib«,  dating 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  we  are  told  that  after 
many  wanderings,  they  finally  set¬ 
tled  in  what  is  now  Germany,  where 
they  were  known  as  the  DeBrunii, 
the  name  signifying  “brown  men,” 
since  they  were  of  dark  complexion 
and  had  black  hair. 

They  took  part  in  the  early  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  British  Islands  about 
the  year  450,  and  after  the  conquest 
a  great  many  of  them  remained  and 
grew  up  with  the  country.  From 
there  they  spread  all  over  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales;  while 
many  were  learned  in  the  profes¬ 
sions,  most  of  them  followed  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits. 


The  immediate  ancestors  of  Mes¬ 
hack  Browning  in  America  are  as 
follows : 

Captain  John  Browning,  born  in 
England  about  1588,  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1622,  in  the  good  ship  “Abi¬ 
gail,”  and  settled  at  Elizabeth  City, 
Virginia.  He  had  two  sons,  and 
perhaps  other  children  of  whom  no 
record  can  be  found  today:  George, 
bom  about  1614,  and  William,  about 
1615. 

Captain  John  Browning  was  the 
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founder  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  first 
families  of  Virginia.  The  planta¬ 
tion  on  which  he  lived  is  from  three 
to  four  miles  from  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  which  latter  place  is  about 
five  miles  from  Jamestown. 

William  Browning  was  the  father 
of  John  Browning,  born  about  1646, 
and  he  in  turn  was  the  father  of 
John  Browning,  Jr.,  born  in  1666  at 
Jamestown,  Virginia.  He  had  seven 
sons,  among  them  William,  born  a- 
bout  1710. 

This  William  Browning  married  a 
Miss  Williamson  about  1730  and 
they  had  the  following  children: 

Joshua,  1735;  Rebecca,  1736; 
Charles,  1738;  John,  1742;  Jacob, 
1744. 

William  Browning  lived  in  Cul¬ 
pepper  County,  Virginia;  he  joined 
the  British  Army  under  General 
Braddock  and  fought  against  the 
French  and  Indians.  After  Brad- 
dock’s  defeat  in  1755  at  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  now  Pittsburgh,  he  moved 
from  Virginia  and  settled  in  Mary¬ 
land.  In  1796  he  was  still  living  and 
met  his  grandson,  Meshack,  near 
Uniontown,  Pa. 

Joshua  Browning,  son  of  William 
Browning,  was  born  in  Culpepiper 
County,  Virginia,  about  1735,  and 
accompanied  his  father  on  Brad- 
dock’s  expedition;  upon  his  return 
he  settled  in  Maryland  near  the 
town  of  Damascus.  In  1768  he 
married  Nancy  Farmer,  who  was  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  John  Spurgeon. 

They  had  four  children:  Dorcas, 
born  1769,  died  1792;  Meshack,  born 
March,  1781,  died  November  19,  1859; 
Joffiua,  Jr.,  born  1773,  and  Jeremiah, 
born  1775. 

Joshua  Browning,  Sr.,  died  in 
Frederick  County,  Maryland,  in  1781 
at  the  age  of  46. 

(Data  from  “The  Browning  Fam¬ 
ily  in  America.”) 


Last  Will  and  Testament 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I, 
Meshack  Browning,  of  Allegany 
County,  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
being  weak  of  body,  but  of  sound 
mind,  memory  and  understanding, 
and  considering  the  certainty  of 
death  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
time  thereof,  and  being  desirous  to 


settle  my  worldly  affairs  and  there¬ 
by  to  be  the  better  prepared  to  leave 
this  world  when  it  should  please  God 
to  call  me  hence,  I  do  therefore  make 
and  publish  this  my  last  will  and 
testament  in  manner  and  form  fol¬ 
lowing,  that  is  to  say: 

First  and  principally  I  commit 
my  soul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty 
God  and  my  body  to  the  earth  to 
be  decently  buried  at  the  discretion 
of  my  Executor  herein  after  named; 
and,  secondly,  that  my  debts  and 
personal  obligations  be  paid. 

And  whereas  my  six  sons  have 
married  and  left  me,  I  have  given 
them  each  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
as  part  of  their  shares  of  my  estate, 
— William,  valued  at  $300,  John  L., 
valued  at  $400,  and  James,  valued 
at  $400,  and  Thomas  valued  at  $300, 
Meshack  Ellen,  valued  at  $300,  Jere¬ 
miah,  valued  at  $300. 

And,  whereas,  that  on  the  26th 
day  of  Miarch,  in  the  year  1856,  I 
did  sell  unto  my  son,  William  Brown¬ 
ing,  my  homestead  farm  on  which 
I  was  their  residing  for  the  sum  of 
$3000  bearing  four  per  cent  inter¬ 
est;  and,  whereas  the  said  William 
Browning,  according  to  agreement 
was  to  execute  to  me  his  several 
bonds  for  said  land;  and,  whereas, 
the  said  bonds  have  never  been  exe¬ 
cuted  and  the  purchase  money,  with 
interest  thereon  at  four  per  cent 
amounting  at  this  time  to  the  sum 
of  $34.30.  I  therefore  give  and  be¬ 
queath  to  my  daughter,  Dorcas  Kel¬ 
ly  the  sum  of  $300,  and  my  daught¬ 
er,  Rachiel  Friend,  the  sum  of  $300, 
and  my  daughter  Jane  Browning, 
the  sum  of  $300,  and  daughter  Ann 
Kitzmiller  the  sum  of  $300,  and  my 
daughter,  Sarah  C.  Nethkin,  the 
sum  of  $300,  making  the  sum  of 
$1500,  which  sum  I  desire  to  be  paid 
to  them  by  my  son,  William,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  agreement  heretofore  re¬ 
ferred  to,  that  is  to  say:  the  first 
payment  of  $250  not  to  be  due  un¬ 
til  twelve  months  after  my  death, 
and  these  $250  annually  for  six  years 
which  makes  the  $1500,  and  there  is 
a  balance  due  me  of  $1930  from  my 
son  William,  and  also  all  my  bonds, 
notes  and  accounts  now  due  me 
from  different  parties,  I  desire  shall 
be  divided  equally  among  all  my 
children  heretofore  named  in  this 


will  to  have  and  share  alike. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  dau¬ 
ghter,  Ann  Kitzmiller,  my  little  blue 
stand. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  dau¬ 
ghter,  Jane  Browning,  my  large  Bi¬ 
ble. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  grand¬ 
daughter,  Sarah  C.  Nethkin,  my  rid¬ 
ing  mare. 

And  lastly  I  do  hereby  constitute 
my  son,  Meshack  Allen  Browning  to 
be  my  Executor  of  this  my  last  will 
and  testament,  revoking  and  annul¬ 
ling  all  former  wills  by  me  hereto¬ 
fore  made,  satisfying  and  confirm¬ 
ing  this  and  one  other  to  be  my  last 
will  and  testament. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  affixed  seal  this 
8th  day  of  November  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-nine. 

MESHACK  (X)  BROWNING, 
his  mark 

Witness: — -Truman  Wert, 

Patrick  Brady, 

John  Brady. 

Admitted  to  probate — Dec.  15,  1859. 

TRIBUTE  TO  MESHACK 

BROWNING  AND  WIFE 

By  J.  W.  Kimmell. 

’Twas  in  the  long  forgotten  past 
That  Meshack  crossed  the  Glades, 
And  on  the  Meadow  Mountain  top 
His  lone  camp  fire  blazed. 

He  climbed  the  snow- clad  hills 
Beyond  the  Blooming  Rose, 

While  Mary  at  her  linsey  worked 
And  made  the  winter  clothes. 

She  had  the  courage  of  a  heroine, 
She  chased  the  savage  wolf. 

And  killed  the  rattler  on  the  floor 
Beneath  their  cabin  roof. 

Though  here  the  winter  months 
Were  like  the  frigid  zone, 

Yet  their  cheery  wood-fire  burned 
Within  their  cabin  home. 

And  here  they  spent  the  winter 
months 

In  true  and  honest  toil, 

And  when  the  snow-clad  hills  were 
bare 

They  cleared  the  virgin  soil. 

Here  they  reared  six  noble  sons 


And  many  daughters  fair, 

Who  pushed  out  in  the  busy  world 
And  never  knew  despair. 

Today  we  meet  the  grandsons 
And  their  beautiful  daughters  fair, 
But  memory  turns  to  days  of  old 
And  that  grand  old  pioneer  pair. 

McMullen  family 

This  family  name  has  disappear¬ 
ed  from  the  roll  of  Garrett  County 
residents,  but  the  Brownings,  En¬ 
dows  and  Casteels  are  descendants 
of  our  Scotch-Irish  McMullens. 

James  McMullen  I.  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  what  is  now  Qverna- 
honing  Township,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 
On  Jan.  29,  1770,  a  warrant  for  land 
was  granted  James  McMullen,  and 
in  1774  one  hundred  seventy  six 
acres  were  surveyed  for  him  “on  the 
old  road  leading  from  Bedford  to 
Fort  Pitt,  between  Quemahoning 
Creek  and  Laurel  Hill.”  In  1774  he 
secured  another  land  warrant  and 
two  years  later  had  three  hundred 
twenty  one  acres,  called  “Stage,” 
surveyed  “on  the  Great  Road  lead¬ 
ing  from  Bedford  to  Pittsburgh  in 
Qnemahoning  Township.”  The  road 
referred  to  in  both  surveys  is  the 
Forbes  Road  over  which  Gen.  Forbes 
had  marched  his  army  in  1758  to 
capture  Ft.  Duquesne  from  the 
French.  \ 

James  McMullen  was  assessed  here 
in  1772  with  forty-five  acres  of  land, 
of  which  only  nine  acres  were 
“cleared.”  In  1776  James  and  Thom¬ 
as  McMullen  were  assessed,  and  in 
1779  and  1783  Alexander  and  Thom¬ 
as  appear,  but  no  McMullens  are  on 
the  rolls  for  1784. 

In  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1790  for 
Bedford  (now  Somerset)  County  are 
listed  James  McMullen,  family  of  10; 
James  McMullen,  family  of  6,  and 
William  McMullen,  family  of  3.  Evi¬ 
dently  these  Jameses  are  father  and 
son. 

James  McMullen  II. 

In  1787,  when  the  Military  lots 
were  surveyed,  “westward  of  Ft. 
Cumberland,”  James  McMullen  was 
listed  as  a  settler,  and  as  such  was 
allotted  Lots  Nos.  2835  and  2836.  So 
it  appears  probable  that  about  1786, 
when  it  became  known  that  the 
State  reserved  lands  were  to  be  sur- 
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veyed  and  opened  to  settlement,  our 
James  McMullen  crossed  over  Ma¬ 
son  and  Dixon  Line  into  Maryland; 
he  probably  made  a  “clearing”  and 
built  a  cabin,  but  returned  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  did  not  secure  title  to 
his  lots,  as  they  were  patented  to 
Joseph  Warneck  in  1799. 

James  McMullen  settled  perman¬ 
ently  at  Blooming  Rose  about  1791, 
where  Browning  notes  that  he  “sign¬ 
ed  up”  two  of  his  children  for  school 
in  1793, 

On  Jan.  15,  1798,  John  Simkins 
deeded  to  James  M’Mulling,  consid¬ 
eration  £150,  four  lots,  Nos.  3140-41 
-44-45,  which  had  been  patented  to 
Simkins  April  10,  1797,  under  the 
name  of  “Resurvey  on  What  You 
Please.”  It  appears  that  when  the 
original  survey  of  this  tract  was 
made  the  surveyor  asked  what  name 
should  be  given  it,  and  Simkins  re¬ 
plied  indifferently,  “Call  it  what 
you  Please;”  the  surveyor,  following 
instructions  literally,  wrote  the  name 
“What  You  Please.”  This  tract  be¬ 
gan  at  a  “bounded  white  oak  tree 
at  the  end  of  the  21st  line  of  the 
“Blooming  Rose”  tract,  about  a  mile 
southwest  of  Priendsville  by  the  old 
road. 

“What  you  Please”  (became  the 
home  of  the  McMullens.  In  later 
years  Adam  Schroyer  and  his  son 
John  owned  the  farm;  Garrett  V. 
Dixon  purchased  it  in  1881,  and  now 
it  belongs  to  his  sons,  Arthur  and 
Edwin.  The  McMullen  log  house  was 
opposite  the  present  home  of  Arthur 
Dixon,  a  few  yards  below  two  pear 
trees  now  standing  in  the  old  or¬ 
chard. 

This  was  the  home  of  Mary  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  whose  “cheeks  were  like  ro¬ 
ses”;  here  Meshack  Browning  court¬ 
ed  her;  here  he  was  taken  for  a  wolf 
but  escaped  among  the  sheep,  and 
here  their  “little  but  light-hearted 
wedding  party  spent  the  night  with 
music  and  dancing”  in  1799. 

On  “What  You  Please”  farm  Jas. 
McMullen  was  assessed  in  1798  with 
258  acres  of  land,  one  horse  and  17 
cattle.  Here  he  and  Rachel  reared 
a  hardy  family  of  six. 

Children: 

(1)  Mary,  b.  1781,  d.  1839;  m. 
Meshack  Browning. 


(2)  Hugh,  b.  about  1783,  m.  Nancy 
Frazee  in  1810. 

(3)  Jane,  b.  1786;  m.  Nathaniel 
Casteel. 

(4)  John,  b.  about  1788. 

(5)  Thomas,  b.  about  1790. 

(6;  Rachel,  b.  about  1793,  m.  Jere¬ 
miah  Enlow. 

We  know  little  -of  the  sons,  tho 
Hugh  and  John  were  taxpayers  in 
Allegany  County  as  late  as  1820; 
they  emigrated  to  Illinois.  But  the 
daughters  married  here  and  became 
the  mothers  of  large  and  vigorous 
Maryland  families;  they  possessed 
in  high  degree  the  traditional  beau¬ 
ty  and  virtues  of  the  Blooming  Rosa 
girls.  Rachel  was  especially  noted 
as  a  weaver,  an  art  brought  to  her 
thru  Scotch-Irish  ancestors. 

In  time  James  McMullen  became 
too  old  and  infirm  to  manage  his 
farm,  so  in  1821  he  deeded  it  to  his 
son,  John,  on  condition  that  John 
maintain  him  and  his  wife  during 
their  lives;  but  the  next  year,  “the 
parties  being  dissatisfied,”  John 
signed  an  agreement  to  return  po¬ 
ssession  to  James  during  the  life 
time  of  his  father. 

Still  dissatisfied,  sometime  after 
1822,  James  McMullen  and  his  wife 
went  to  live  with  the  Brownings  at 
Sang  Run,  in  a  separate  house,  un¬ 
til  their  decease,  about  twelve  years 
later.  Mr.  McMullen  “was  stricken 
down  with  paralysis  and  for  many 
months  lay  as  helpless  as  an  in¬ 
fant.” 

On  Dec.  8,  1832,  Meshack  Brown¬ 
ing  signed  an  agreement  to  main¬ 
tain  during  their  lives  James  Mc¬ 
Mullen  and  his  wife,  and  “to  see 
them  decently  buried.”  On  the  same 
day  James  McMullen,  for  $500,  dee¬ 
ded  to  Browning  his  farm,  “What 
You  Please.” 

Meshack  and  his  wife  faithfully 
cared  for  the  old  couple,  and  saw 
them  “decently  buried”  in  the  Sang 
Run  Cemetery  about  one  hundred 
years  ago,  but,  tho  the  McMullen 
descendants  are  numerous  and  in¬ 
fluential  in  Garrett  County,  no  stone 
marks  their  graves.  Such  is  the 
custom  here:  they  were  pioneer  set¬ 
tlers! 
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